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ABSTRACT 

The author exasires hov school boards too often viev 
the drug problea, its prevention a id the educating and helping of 
users* Current biases and prejudices conc«>rniag drugs and users are 
vieved as obstacles to solutions. The aost coaaonly used educational 
and preventive aeasures are critically evaluated* Attitude change is 
considered a lore iaportant goal than aere factual presentations* The 
counselor* s role vis*-a-vis school drug users is exaained* The school 
board* s attitude is seen as crucial in deteraioing vhether schoows 
vlll help or not* Several nev approaches are recoaaended: (1) grovl.g 

coaaunity Involveaent in helping schools educate against drug use; 

(2) the vieving of the problea as a holistic one; and (3) the 
approbation of school boards as a stlaulus to teacher and 
adainistrator involveaent. (TL) 
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DRUG ABUSE: HOW CAN BOARDS DEAL WITH IT? 



by 

Donald F, Jacksonj Member 
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and Executive Director, Cocvnunlty 0 rganl 2 atlon for 
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DRUG ABUSE: HOW CAN BOARDS DEAL WITH IT? 



When I first began preparing for this taik> I immediately decided that 
I would begin by telling you that we have had enough surveys to determine 
the scope of the problem. But as 1 began checi'ing into it I realized that 
this was not a valid premise. Many school distilcts are still reluctant to 
admit they have a problem. Many are still unaware of the scope of their 
drug problem> or at least have not felt It important enough to deal with it 
In a comprehensive way. 

So I would begin today by saying that our first responsibility^ as 
school board members* is to know the scope of the problem in our district. 
It is especially important that we gather this baseline date if we plan to 
evaluate the effectiveness of oar efforts over time. II becomes very 
frustrating to hear from one sowrce that it is getting worse ard at the 
same lime another source sees the light at the end of the tunnel. 

Assuming then that we have determined the scope of o\ir problem and 
are gearing up to do something about it, where do we begin? I don’t 
plan today to go into all the complexities of curriculum development and 
specific methods and techniques for education against the abuse of drugs. 
This of course is the Job of our administration and teachers. But the way 
that Wft, as board members, perceive the problem and the emphasis we place 
on solutions can be instrumental in the eventual methods and techniques 
utilized by our stafis. 

Let's look then at the way we perceive the drug problem^ at our 
attitude If you vlll,^ about: 

1. The problem itself. 

2. Education and prevention techniques in dealing with the problem. 

. . 

3. Worklns with the users in our schools. 
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THE PROBLEM 

In attempting to understnud che phenomenon of drug use and drug abuse, 
we must begin by realizing that much of what ve think we know about the 
problem Is mistaken, and these biases and prejudices become handicaps to 
our understandings. These biases and prejudices constitute the greatest 
current obstacl e to attempt/ to solutions to this vexing social Issue, not 
just among board members, but also among administrators, teachers, parents 
and the conmunlty as a whole. All too often, we distort our perception of 
the problem by putting Into It our unfounded feelings, thereby widening the 
gap that separates us from the ability to develop realistic problem-solving 
solutions. 

One manifestation of our seutlmental mystique Is this constant refer- 
ence to ''the” drug problem. This notion of singularity related to drug 
abuse Is extremely misleading. There is niore than one drug problem, 
there are as many problems as there are Individuals abusing drugs. i!f we 
miss this point t/e tend, for convenience, to categorize and over generalize 
about drug users. And consequently, vr generalize about what our schools 
should do In the area of picventlve education resulting in simplistic 
answers to a complex problem. 

EDUCATION ^ PREVENTION 

Let me give yju an example of what I mean from a recent publication of 
the Institute of Life Insurance.^ 

D rug Abuse - A Preventive Measure Is Emerg 

Not long ago In a midwest high school, a succession of local authori- 
ties mounted the Stage of the main auditorium to lecture the student body 
on the dangers of drug ab^se. 

• ^ Teaching TooU , Vol. 20, No. 1, Winter, 1970*71, pp. 2-3 
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The session lasted the better part of an hour and at Its concluslony 
most of the faculty and administration retired to lunch, secure in the 
knowledge that they nad confronted the issue and had gotten across to the 
students a number of telling points* 

Tvo of the faculty members walking out of the auditorium were not so 
sure. They decided that when classes resumed in the afternooni they would 
draw out their students. What had really been their reaction to the lec- 
tures? Later, after school they compared notes and were mlldi./ shocked to 
discover that if their two classes were any guide, the lectures had been 
Jess than successful* 

A summary of their findings showed; 

1* The students were willing to concede that herein and other opium 
and morphine derivatives were dangerous. But they knew that beforehand. 

2. 'Ihoy were less than willing to agree that experimentation with 
drugs would lead to addiction. 

3. They veve willing to concede that powerful hallucinogens, such as 
LSD, could lead to trouble — 'Vm trips," accidents while disoriented, and 
so forth. 

4. The contention that LSD affected heredity was questioned sharply. 

3* Although there were some dissenting voices, most of the students 

were actively defensive about marijuana; come of them equated it with 
using beer or wine and were openly resentful of laws and authorities 
treating its use as a crime. They rejected absolutely the argument that 
marijuana led to harder drugs* They took pains, in fact, co draw a sharp 
distinction between marijuana nrd the so-called %ard drugs. " 

6* There appeared to be general indifference about the dangers of 
such depressants as the barbiturate group* and such stimulants as the 
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amphetamines. But methamphetamlne (speed), and Intravenous use of ampheta- 
mines drew comments like "dumb” and "fast death,” etc# 

7. The general attitude among those students who offered their com- 
ments with relative freedom was one of resentment toward the experts. 

Of this latter attitude, one of the teachers comnented: "It was 

almost as If they were saying, ^Wc don't like people telling us about 
our own thing'. ” 

The teachers decided next to do some homework on the Issue of drug 
abuse. They found not In all cases, but In a startling percentage, that 
the positions taken by the students may have been more firmly grounded 
than the arguments expounded by the experts at the auditorium lecture. 

Ite m: There Is no evidence to suggest that a single episode of 

drug use will automatically lead to addiction; nor. In fact. Is there 
much hard evidence about most aspects of the drug abuse problem. Physical 
addiction apparently requires sustained use of a narcotic drug over a 
relatively short, but substat .^lal period of time — perhaps as much as two 
or three weeks. 

Item: The capacity of LSD to "break” chromosomes and thus affect 

heredity was suggested by some laboratory studies, but net demonstrated 
clinically. 

Item : Marijuana Is not a narcotic in the sense that It creates a 

physical dependence. Nor Is there any proof that It leads its users to 
harder drugs. The statistical evidence often died to prove a connection 
between the two is that most herein users graduated from matljuana. Thus, 
on the basis of the evidence you can say, "Most heroin users started on 
marijuana.” You cannot say, "Most marijuana users graduate to heroin.” 
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Item ; Their seeming indifference to the dangers of barbiturates and 
amphetamines Is lll-advlsed. These drugs are truly addictive, often lead, 
to severe mental aberrations, and when used with other drugs sometimes 
fatal* Their rejection of "speed" Is well-advised. It causes a fatal 
necrosis of the small arteries* 

In the process of their discoveries, the two teachers learned a lesson: 
don't try to kid the kids about drugs* Obviously, the youngsters don't 
knov' Ic all -- far from It, In fact. But they know enough from either first 
hand experience or pear-group Information-sharing to detect the false note. 
The false note is usually enough to turn them off on any authority who 
plays It, no matter how sincerely motivated he may be* 

This story spells out an Important message to us as school board 
members* Being far removed from the classroom or teaching situation, we 
don't stop ro think about whether or not the techniques used there are 
effective* Too often we are satisfied to know that our teachers are pre- 
senting th( facts, showing films and having experts visit the classroom* 

Yet the truth of the matter Is the experts often fall to get through and 
much of the current literature Is literally scored with myth, half truth, 
unverified Information, all harnessed together In an oversimplified theme 
- "Don't use drugs; they are bad for you." 

One organisation, the National Coordinating Council on Dtug Abuse 
Information, estimates that perhaps 607. of the literature now In circu- 
lation among school children contains at least some unsound Information 

about drugs* Indeed, Dr. Helen Nowlls, a widely recognized authority 

% 

on this problem, has gone so far as to say, "Unoxamlned and unevaluated 
Information and education programs are certainly no answer, and It Is 
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safe to say that In some Instances they nay be as harmful In the long run 
as no program at all. " 

Because of reactions like this to Inadequate literature and IneffeC’^ 
tlve preventive methods many authorities are beginning to take a serious 
second look. As school board members we car. encourage our schools to 
look more deeply Into the problem. Not only to question what we are 
currently doing, but to explore new and better methods. 

There Is a growing trend among educators today to go beyond mere 
factual presentations. Herein lies the beginning of real solutions 
because the emphasis begins to focus on changing attitudes. How a 
person '^sees'^ a situation depends upon his needs, abilities, purposes, 
and Insights, as well as what the situation really Is. In the classroom 
the teacher must be encouraged to develop situations which allow the 
students to find new Insights and perceptions of themselves and the 
world around them. This Is the only way real behavior-changing learning 
^ can take place. 

Mere factual presentations on the legal aspects of drugs, the physical 
and psychological dangers of drugs, and the pharmacology of drugs have not 
been shown to change student attitudes. Attitudes are reflective of a 
person's emotional set, and It Is the emotional set (or group of feelings) 
that a student has toward drug use that is reflected In his behavior. 

Or as Dr. Judy Densen-Gerber, Director of Odyssey House In New York, 
states: ’^Adolescence Is the time of life In which a child begins to 

break away from the family structure and values and. Instead, accepts 
the values of his or her peer group. If that peer group has Incorporated 
within Its fads or modus operandl the Idea that taking drugs Is hip or 
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groovy, just as listening to the Beatles, vearlng long hair, bell-bottom 
pants or maxi coats might be, then drugs will spread In a mindless, rapid, 
and epidemic way. The young adolescent accepts drugs because he has not 
fully learned to discriminate between constructive and destructive alterna- 
tives In the growlng-up process. He does not realize that drugs are a 
dangerous means of woiklng through his own omnipotent fantasies regarding 
life and death; and his need to find his Identity separate from the adult 
world. 



’'Treatment for this group iz slmpla, but difficult. The entire peer 
group must be weaned from a drug Identity to an anti-drug culture. One 
needs to establish a 4-H Club or Boy Scout troop against drug abuse. 
Individual scare techniques or the usual educational methods, which are 
meaningful to the adult., only further 'turn on* this age group In a kind 
of Russian Roulette acting out. Drug-prevention education problems must 
be handled within the context of a course In moral values. We must be 
careful to educate the student by communicating In a language that is 
meaningful to him and not Just the teacher, for It Is the student who 
Is In danger from drugs. " 

I hope you can see the need for encouraging, even Insisting, that 
our teachers go below the surface In dealing with this problem. If our 
people sense that we are supportive of more innovative approaches we 
may be pleasantly startled with the end results. This support needs to 
come not only from the board, but also from the superintendent and his 
staff. To admit we have a drug problem Is not to say our schools have 
failed. On the other hand, the measure of our schools' success will 
lie In how we deal with the problem now that It is here. 
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Another point I would like to iiake in this regard Is that we cannot 
deal with the drug problem In lsolati< l . Just as the i;chools cannot be 
blamed for the entire problerui neither can they be expected to provide 
all of the answers. We need to Involve the community In our planning 
«ad most Importantly we, as school boards, need to recognize and 
cooperate with other community ag^:ncies in finding solutions to the drug 
abuse problem. 

One of the best examples of community Involvement I can cite Is 
taking place In Phoenix, Arizona, where the Community Organization for 
Drug Abuse Control (CODAC) through Its Dop ^ Stop Program now has some 
1,500 high schoolers making monthly visits to nearly every 5th, 6th, 

7th and 8th grade classroom in the area. They go to carry the message 
that there ate better things to do in life than turning on with drugs* 
Certainly this kind of activity wlJl have profound long-range results, 
on both groups. But wlthoxit the support and cooperation of both the 
elementary and secondary schools In tht area, a program such as this 
one would simply never get off the ground. 

WOBJCING WIJH USERS 

Another decision that we as school board members need lo make Is 
whether or not we should be helping these kids who are using drugs. 

If the answer Is yes, then we have a responsibility to provide the 
kind of atmosphere In which the drug-using student will voluntarily 
seek help* If the answer Is no, then we are copping oit on perhaps 30% 
of our high school age children and many elementary age kldc;, I’m not 
talking about the student who Is caught with drugs In his possession. 
Obviously that Is against the law> and should be dealt with accordingly. 
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But we do have large numbers of students experimenting or regularly 
using drugs > many of whom would seek out heip if they thought it was 
available. And we do have people on our campuses whose Job it is supposed 
to be to help students with their difficult perptonal problems -- they are 
called counselors. l*m afraid too many of us have relegated our counselors 
to the jobs of college registration, paper workers and attendance clerks 
at a time when our students are desperately crying out for someone to talk 
with about their problems. I'm not suggestin'/ that all counselors could 
do this Job. Certainly there are many, perhaps a majority who would not 
be able to relate to the drug- taking youth. But we have many who can, 
and don't underestimate the influence of your position, If you are sup- 
portive, then the people who are concerned and who can relate are then 
encouraged to do the kind of counseling needed to cope with this problem. 

In this regard your board may find itself In the position of having 
to take a stand on the question of confidentiality. Can a counselor hear 
a student's problem without being required to pass on the information to 
parents or police? If he can't, I'm afraid that not many students are 
going to seek help. Certainly, If my child told her counselor that she 
was using drugs, I'd want to know about It, and If the choice were be- 
tween reporting It to me or not reporting It to me, I would have no 
trouble in reaching a decision. 

That, iiowever, is not always the choice. If a student will not 
talk frankly and freely to a counsel^^r because he knows or thinks the 
information will be relayed to a parent (or the police), then the two 
al ter n*'it Ives are having the counselor know or having no adult know, and 
I'm Inclined to prefer the former. 
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The school board’s attitude on the question of confidentiality can 
be instrumental on the relative success or failure of our counselors In 
helping young people with drug problems. 



CONCLUSION 

And S 0 | outside the realms of analogy and theory, real people 
struggle with leal Issues; Individual teachers attempt to provide 
realistic preventive education for Individual students and Individual 
counselors attempt to help Individual drug users. 

From this seeming chaos, some new perspectives and approaches are 
beginning to emerge which hole. Important ramifications for board members 
across the nation: 

1. The emphasis Is on prevention which works to effect attitude 
changes rather than mere presentation of facts. 

2. There Is an Important, grov'lng role that the coimunlty can play 
In h«^iplng schools educate against drug use. 

3. The problem cannot be considered simply a legal matter, or 
medical, or envlroiVijental. It Is a whollstlc problem In which the 
forces that produce It are Interacting and self-supporting. 

4. The attitudes we, as . rhool board members, t'ake have a strong 
Influence on the degree to which our teachers and administrators delve 
Into the dritg abuse problrmi among ojr s^udents. 

Those then are the perspectives and the actions they suggest. One 
thing Is clear; we cannot sit back and wait for society to cure the 
underlying problems of whlc.h drug abuse Is said to be symptom. Clearly 
we roust work on those symptoms. We must allow our teachers and admin- 
istrators the freedom to attack the symptoms In the context of the 
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under lying problems which brought them on. We must encourage them to 
Innovate new approaches, even at the risk of occasional failure. Or, as 
Helen Thai said, '*We can drift along some more hoping the problem will 
cure itself. But that’s how the problem began." 

Thank you. 
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